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Memorabilia. 


THE Contemporary Reviaw for May has 
struck us as unusually good. For one 
thing we were pleased and amused to encoun- 
ter the old villain Verres again. He is the 
subject of a paper ‘ Verres, Plunderer and 
Art Collector’ by Dr. Alma S. Wittlin. We 
do not remember to have seen him recently 
mentioned, though his character and career 
present many notes of consonance with 
characters and careers of the present day. 
German aggression is often compared with the 
aggressive aims and enterprises of Louis XIV 
and Napoleon; observation of its likeness to 
the over-running of the known world by Rome 
and of resemblances in several of the charac- 
ters engaged in either have not been, we 
think, so frequent, though this might prove 
equally instructive. Verres was the typical 
ruthless spoliator, who evidently possessed, 
what, strangely enough, seems not seldom 
found with cruelty and rapaciousness, a love 
of beauty in art and some flair for its finer, 
subtler manifestations. The Roman art col- 
lectors of his day were numerous, and avid; 
they lavished their enormous wealth extrava- 
gantly on such treasures, hoarding them in 
their own palaces away from the public. 
Verres, being something more of an actual 
robber than most of them, suffered condemna- 
tion. We know his malpractices through the 
speeches which Cicero prepared against him. 
Dr. Wittlin sets him and his surroundings 
effectively before us. 

’ The number contains also the second instal- 
ment of ‘Greece and her foes’ by our corres- 
pondent His Excellency Demetrius Cacla- 
manos; a portrait of ‘ King Alfonso’ by Mr. 
Robert Sencourt; and’an account, by Mies 
Winifred G. Wilson (‘A Sentimental 
Journey’) of the Swedish Princess Cecilia 
who was so enchanted by what she had heard 
of Queen Elizaketh and the English court 


that she made to the English Queen the sort 
of pilgrimage which the Queen of Sheba made 
to King Solomon. Her adventures are re- 
counted by James Bell, of Corpus Christi and 
Trinity College, Oxford, in an address to 
Queen Elizabeth, which, though not unknown, 
is certainly worthy of an extended circle of 
readers, 

Mr. Charles Roden Buxton in ‘ Prophets of 
Earth, Hell and Heaven’ discourses on 
Virgil, Dante, Milton and Goethe as poets 
whose conceptions have embraced the whole 
universe—the past, the present and the future 
of Man, together with the essentials of the 
moral life. A good remark here is regret that 
none of the four great works of these poets is 
commonly read and judged as a whole. We 
do not, however, agree that knowledge of the 
Divina Commedia is commonly confined to 
the Inferno. 


ETONIANA for May begins with the first 

instalment of an account of the Eton life 
of the de Salis boys, sons of the Comte de 
Salis by the daughter of Lord Fane, who were 
at the school in the forties of the eighteenth 
century. The father after a stay of thirteen 
years in England had returned to his native 
land as British Envoy to the Grisons, and his 
four sons were left in charge of their Fane 
relations and their father’s agent. The in- 
stalment includes several letters, of which the 
best is a long description of the boys’ charac- 
ters by their tutor Mr. Dampier, taking occa- 
sion to do this by the having to offer 
condolence upon the death of one of the boys 
by small-pox. In the early ‘fifties Henry de 
Salis sends home lists of the classical books 
he is reading. A Note on Montem Expenses 
in 1784 comes from the papers of the late 
Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte. The early history 
of Eton and the account of the Assistant 
Masters are both continued. 


E first of the Notes in the current Law 

Quarterly Review deals with a case for 
damages brought by a father for the death of 
a child, which it was conceded was due to 
negligence. On the first trial of the case the 
damages awarded were £1,200. The House of 
Lords, in a single judgment, reduced the 
amount to . Viscount Simon’s six 
reasons for this very low estimate (‘‘ even this 
amount would be excessive if it were not that 
the circumstances of the infant were most 
favourable ’’) are curious and somewhat dis- 
putable. The Lord Chancellor made the 


points (we abridge somewhat) that 1. 
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measurement of this head of damave in terms 
of money is very difficult ; 2. that human life 
must be assumed on the whole to be an advan- 
tage rather than a disadvantage; 3. that the 
thing to be valued is not the prospect of 
length of days, but the prospéct of a pre- 
dominantly happy life; 4. that the ‘‘ ups and 
downs ”’ of life have to be allowed for in the 
estimate and ‘‘ that these come out at slightly 
less than £200 ’’; 5. that the degree of happi- 
ness does not depend on wealth or status, and 
these do not afford reason for awarding a 
greater sum than would their contrary; 
6. that in the case of a very young child no 
confident estimate of prospective happiness 
can be made, 


F late, since the last world war in fact, a 
good deal of hostile criticism, it might 
almost be designated detraction, has been 
launched against our public schools. We 
were glad to see, in this month’s Fortnightly, 
in Lord Elton’s ‘ Reflections on a New Social 
Order,’ both a shrewd estimate of the quality 
of the critics and a firm vindication of the 
public schools’ traditional aims and methods. 
Their chief defect he esteems to be that they 
are a class preserve. This is a defect which 
assuredly will not be overcome in easy matter 
of course ; but if, in fact, education generally, 
as Lord Elton suggests, is brought ‘‘to concen- 
trate much less exclusively upon the intellect, 
much more comprehensively upon the train- 
ing of mind, body and character,”’ it may well 
find. fairly rapid diminution through a lead 
in this reform being taken by the public 
schools. They have, at any rate, not to undo 
the mistakes—made by French education as a 
whole, and not altogether unknown among 
ourselves—of confusing education with the 
passing of examinations. To this mistake 
Lord Elton seems to impute the producing in 
France of ‘‘a generation which could not 
face responsibility.” 


Cambridge Bulletin No. 87 has a list 
* of eight books from earlier Cam- 
bridge lists. We were interested in the 
fact that three out of the eight are books 
descriptive of country life in older days. 
Mr. H, J. Massingham’s ‘ Country Relics’ ; 
Mr. Thomas Hennell’s ‘Change in the 
Farm’; and Mr. Walter Rose’s ‘ The Village 
Carpenter.’ Two are ostensibly children’s 
books: ‘ Hans Andersen: Four Tales’ trans- 
lated by Mr. R. P. Keigwin, and Mr. Ken- 
neth Grahame’s ‘ Book of Poetry for Child- 
ren.’ Sir Kenneth Clark’s ‘Leonardo da 
Vinci ’ is the one biography. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE TWO MR. ROEBUCKS OF BATH. 


(THE name of Roebuck is doubly linked with 
the city of Bath, but by two widely dif- 
fering personalities. One, the highly 
respected radical Member of Parliament, the 
Rt. Hon. John Arthur Roebuck, P.C. 
(1802-1879), who was twice returned for that 
city and whose life is fully documented. The 
other, Disney Roebuck (1733-1796), of Mid- 
ford Castle, near Bath, of whom very little 
has been recorded. The lives of these two Roe- 
bucks of Bath ran upon widely divergent 
lines. Though they almost overlapped in 
—_ of date, and were closely connected in 
ocality—first in Yorkshire and again in 
Bath—it is somewhat remarkable that in- 
vestigations into the igrees of their two 
families should have failed to establish any 
kinship between them. One member of the 
Privy Councillor’s family was at pains to in- 
sist, with some acerbity, on their disseverance 
and declared that ‘‘ Disney Roebuck was not 
only no relative but no Roebuck at all, the 
name having been assumed.’”’ He certainly 
did assume the name and to contend that he 
was ‘‘no relative’’ is probably correct; but 
the assertion that he was ‘‘ no Roebuck ” is 
only a_ half-truth for Roebuck was _ his 
mother’s maiden name and one which he had 
a fair claim to assume. Not only do the two 
Roebuck families appear to be quite distinct 
but their types were certainly so vastly dis- 
similar that it would be equally true to say 
of a member of either of them that he was 
Roebuck at all.” 

Joun ArtHur  Roepuck’s career is 
readily accessible in the ‘D.N.B.’ where 
a four-column obituary is devoted to him, 
and two other members of his family are 
given like prominence. In a_ full-dress 
biography by R. E. Leader, ‘The Life 
and Letters of John Arthur Roebuck,’ pub- 
lished in 1897, his career is recorded at length 
and much autobiographical detail is supplied 
from Roebuck’s own notes .and letters. For 
close upon fifty years he upheld his advanced 
opinions against strong opposition in the 
House of Commons with courage and convic- 
tion. His sturdy honesty and sincerity of pur- 
pose are unquestioned. He came of a 
Sheffield family and represented that con- 
stituency in Parliament for twenty-four 
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years. In the earlier part of his political 
career he had sat as Member for Bath being 
elected first in 1832 and again in 1841. 

John Arthur Roebuck’s connection with 
Bath was not merely a political one, for his 
father Ebenezer Roebuck had married a 
daughter of Richard Tickell, pamphleteer 
and dramatist (see the ‘ D.N.B.’), who came 
of a distinguished Bath family. This mar- 
riage linked James Arthur Roebuck with a 
still more famous Bath family, the Linleys, 
Richard Tickell having married Mary Linley 
the. vocalist, sister of Elizabeth Ann Linley 
who became the wife of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. The father of these two celebrated 
sisters was Thomas Linley, the musical com- 
poser. The Linley family lived in Bath for 
thirty years up till the time when Thomas 
Linley’s share in the management of Drury 
Lane Theatre necessitated their removal to 
London in 1776. Shortly after John Arthur 
Roebuck was first returned as Member for 
Bath he allied himself to another well-known 
family of that city by his marriage in 1834 
‘with Henrietta the daughter of the Revd. 
Thomas Falconer, M.D., who has his place in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

It might appear therefore that his parlia- 
mentary prospects as well as his family con- 
nections were largely centered on Bath at this 
period of his career but, in point of fact, 
neither his constituency tor his wife’s rela- 
tives brought him into close touch with the 
life‘of the city. I cannot find that he himself 
ever lived in Bath except for occasional visits 
when he put up at the White Hart, or some- 
times at lodgings in No. 1, Queen Square. 

It is rather singular that in his auto- 
biographical notes John Roebuck touches so 
lightly on his mother’s connection with the 
Linleys and the Tickells. Both of these 
families were, one would have thought, more 
than usually noteworthy in their respective 
circles of music and literature, but he alludes 
to them only in quite a cursory fashion. 

My father, he says, was Ebenezer Roebuck, a 
younger son of Dr. John Roebuck, the founder 
of the Carron Ironworks in Scotland and well 
known in the scientific world. My mother was 
ogre Tickell, daughter of: Richard Tickell 
wi 


ell known in the political and literary world 
of Fox and Sheridan.1 


It is noticeable that no claim is made that 
his grandmother was the famous Mary 


Linley. It now appears that John Arthur 
Roebuck may have had reason for not 


1 ‘Life and Letters’ p. 2. 


enlarging upon his mother’s family, for it is 
by no means certain that his mother, Zip- 
porah Roebuck, was indeed the daughter of 
Richard Tickell and his wife Mary Linley. 
Richard was undoubtedly Zipporah’s father, 
but it is definitely stated by Miss Clementina 
Black in her ‘ Linleys of Bath ’2 that “it is 
beyond question that no daughter of either of 
his [Richard Tickell’s] wives was Roebuck’s 
mother.”” Miss Black had access to Mary 
Tickell’s private papers which she says 

confirm the fact . . . sufficiently proved by her 
will , . . that the daughter of Mary and Richard 


Tickell was not the mother of John Arthur 
Roebuck. 


This statement seems to be correct for Mary 
and Richard Tickell appear to have had only 
one daughter, Elizabeth Ann (commonly 
called ‘‘ y Tickell ’’) who died unmarried 
at the age of 79.5 

It may be that a clue to Zipporah’s parent- 
age can be found in an account of Richard 
Tickell given in Baker’s ‘ Biographica 
Dramatica’ (Vol. i, p. 174), in which it is 
stated that prior to his marriage with Mary 
Linley he had lived with ‘‘a Miss B—— by 
whom he had several children.”’ Roebuck 
may have had something more than an ink- 
ling of his mother’s parentage and this could 
account for his indefinite allusion to it. 

Hitherto I have failed to find the register 
containing Zipporah Tickell’s baptism, 
which should have solved the question of her 
mother’s identity, but we know from J. A. 
Roebuck’s autobiography that Zipporah 
married his father Ebenezar Roebuck when . 
she was sixteen years of age, and the registers 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square, London, 
show that they were married there on 15 Nov. 
1795. Of this marriage there were six sons, 
John Arthur Roebuck being the fifth. 

Zipporah’s father, Richard Tickell (b. 
1751; d. 1793), was a man of considerable 
literary distinction; poet, pamphleteer and 
dramatist. Despite successful productions at 
Drury Lane he fell heavily into debt, and 
finally committed suicide by throwing himself 
from one of the windows of his apartment at 
Hampton Court (‘Letters of Horace Wal- 
pole,’ xv, 245). His first wife, Mary Linley, 
died in 1787; two years later he married a 
Miss Leigh (or Ley) who survived him. 


Disney Roesuck, or to give him his full 
name, Henry Woolhouse Disney (or D’Isney) 


2 Revised edition, 1926, pp. xiv. and 122. 
3 Black’s ‘The Linley’s of Bath,’ p. 291. 
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Roebuck (b. 1733; d. 1796) was the third son 
of Dr. Henry Disney, physician of Newark, 
and Martha Roebuck of Heath. He succeeded 
to the estates of his uncle John Roebuck of 
Heath, near Wakefield, who died at Bath in 
1767, and it was then that he assumed the 
additional surname of Roebuck. He was evi- 
dently a man of wealth, for, in addition to 
his uncle’s estate, he had come into the family 
property at North Muskham (Notts) and at 
the time of his death in 1796 he was seated at 
Ingress Park, Greenhithe (Kent). At one 
period Disney Roebuck held a cornetcy in the 
Scots Greys, but he seems to have resigned his 
commission quite early in life. Unlike his 
namesake he had no roots in Bath and he 
lived there for only a short while, yet we can 
well imagine him taking his part in the gay 
life of the city, playing for heavy stakes at 
the newly-opened Assembly Rooms and enter- 
taining lavishly in the romantic grounds of 
his new pseudo-Gothic castle at Midford. 

The story goes that on one occasion he 
brought off a sensational coup at the gaming 
tables having plunged heavily on the ace of 
clubs and, by way of commemorating this 
stroke of good fortune, he determined to build 
himself a house planned in the form of the 
winning ace. This curious and not unattrac- 
tive trefoil-shaped building he called ‘‘ Mid- 
ford Castle.’’ It is a house of quite moderate 
size, ingeniously planned, its three circular 
lobes cleverly grouped round a_ central 
hexagonal hall. The exterior, with battle 
mented towers, was a fashionable pleasantry 
in the Gothic manner, so much in vogue at 
that period, akin in its romanticism to Font- 
hill and Strawberry Hill. The interior con- 
tains some circular rooms with delicately 
moulded ceilings and refined joinery. This 
striking piece of architecture is beautifully 
sited on a high terrace with parklands sloping 
away to the lovely Midford valley about three 
miles south of Bath. So far as one can judge 
from early guide-books it would have been 
built in 1780, or possibly a year or two later. 
Disney Roebuck could not have occupied his 
sham Gothic castle for more than a few years 
.as it was advertised for sale in the Bath 
Chronicle 12 June 1788 when it became the 
property of a Mr. Benjamin Pugh. At some 
time before 1811 it had again changed hands 
and from then up to the end of the nineteenth 
century it was owned by the Conolly family 
in whose possession it remained until the 
death of Louisa Brancaccio Conolly, Mar- 
chesa di Sant’ Agatha, in 1899. Midford 
Castle then passed into the hands of Major 


Williams-Hepworth who lived there for 


nearly thirty years. In 1939 it was sold to — 


the present owner, Mr. H. Whately. 

At the age of thirty-seven Disney Roebuck 
married his first wife, Katherine, daughter 
of John Russell of Stoke, near Guildford, 
but she died in the following year (1771) and 
three years later he married again, this time 
by licence to Elizabeth Bayliss at the parish 
church of Walcot, Bath; from her he was 
subsequently divorced. By this second mar- 
riage there were two sons Henry (b. 1775) and 
Frederick (b. 1777). Under their father’s 
will all the Disney and Roebuck estates 
passed to the elder son, but Midford, as men- 
tioned before, had previously been disposed 
of. Frederick’s name is not mentioned in his 
father’s will so presumably he died young. 

Beyond these rather meagre genealogical 
records very little can be told of Disney 
Roebuck’s life at Bath. It appears to have 
begun with his marriage there in 1774 and 
ended with the sale of Midford Castle about 
1788, a period which covers his middle age 
when doubtless he figured in the modish life 
of the city. From what one knows of his ex- 
ploits one hardly imagines that he would 
have entirely contented himself with the quiet 
life of a'country gentleman at Midford. Ata 
time when all the fashionable world was visit- 
ing Bath, and the comings and goings of the 
beau monde were recorded by so many writers, 
one would have expected to find mention of a 
man of Disney Roebuck’s wealth and position 
in some of the Memoirs, Letters or Diaries of 
the period. So far I have failed to come upon 
more than one slight allusion to him in such 
writings of his contemporaries as one would 
naturally turn to for information, the single 
exception being in the ‘ Diaries of Mrs. Lybbe 
Powys’ (p. 302) where she makes a passing 
reference to his house near Greenhithe. 
Failing any closer indications of his person- 
ality one can do no more than fall back upon 
his obituary notice which appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (Vol. Ixvi., p. 354). 

Died 27 March 1796. At Ingress Park, Kent 
in his 63rd year Henry Woolhouse Disney 
buck esquire. He had been divorced from his 
lady; was found of his pleasure-boat, and was 
deemed one of the first gentlemen-mariners of 
the age. 

With this outline sketch, and what we can 
deduce from the little we know of his tastes 
and inclinations, it is not difficult to picture 


4 There was a John Russell, R.A., (1745-1806) 
portrait-painter who was born at Guildford (see 
D.N.B.’). 
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Disney Roebuck against a background of. the 
eighteenth-century Bath of his contempor- 
aries Smollett and Christopher Anstey. He 
falls naturally into place aon. Bath at the 
time of ‘The Pickwick Papers,’ on the other 
hand,’ hardly satisfies us as a congenial or 
appropriate setting for a man of the stamp of 
John Arthur Roebuck. His translation to 


Sheffield in 1849 was a move in the right 


direction and doubtless brought him nearer to 
his spiritual home, 

The characters and dispositions of these two 
Roebucks of Bath stand out in sharp contrast 
and for that reason it would have been the 
more interesting to discover some connection 
between their two families; but despite their 
bearing the same name and being associated 
with the same place the Georgian buck and 
the Victorian reformer remain as devoid of 
relationship as they were diverse in their 
personalities. 


Beaconsfield. 


AmMBROSE HEAL. 


JOHN CHAPMAN. 
(cf. ante p. 293). 


THE third diary which has eluded Mr. 
Haight’s search and may be lost, had 
been carefully written up to 3 June 1863, by 
Chapman, after which date he had ceased 
to make consecutive entries. The remainder 
of the book was taken up by entries made 
over a period of years, ending with a 
note headed: ‘‘ Saturday morning, 14th 
December 1878 Paris’’. Had it not been for 
the extract printed by Mr. Haight! from a 
still later diary, it would have seemed that 
this was the last of a long series, but the diary 
habit evidently remained with Chapman in 
his later years. 

The children, to whom Chapman’s refer- 
ences in his diary of 1851, printed by Mr. 
Haight, are always pleasing, are mentioned 
frequently in the third diary. Ernest was 
now seventeen, and there was a proposal that 
he should go to India, which seems to have 
been abandoned. He became an analytical 
chemist, and died nine years later as the 
result of a laboratory accident in a town in 
the Hartz mountains. Beatrice, the little girl 


-of the first diary, was now a young woman of 


eighteen, and in one entry Chapman writes 
that “‘she accompanied me to the Foreign 


1 ‘George Eliot and John with 
Chapman’s Diaries,’ by Gordon 8. Haight. Yale 
University Press. 1940. sie 


booksellers to select books for review, a duty 
I thought she might undertake, but she 
shrinks from it.”’ 

There are several letters noted to Johanna, 
about whom Mr. Haight has much to say, and 
Chapman writes, telling her of his ‘‘ medical 
successes.’’ Elizabeth Tilley dines with the 
family, with whose members she ie still on 

terms, and Chapman writes: ‘‘I wish 
she did not love me so madly and so hope- 
lessly.’? 

The entries of literary interest are not 
many. Chapman notes a visit to “‘ the Lin- 
tons,’? and he arranges with (Sir) Clements 
Markham to write an article on ‘‘ the Re- 
sources of India.’’ For this article, accord- 
ing to a note he makes at the end of the diary, 
he paid £20. On May 6 “ Mr. Mackay called 
for Mr. Call’s m.s. on Christianity, which he 
undertakes to write to Call about.’’ Chap- 
man sees Mrs. Justin McCarthy with a 
message on Review business, and for articles 
in No. 48 her husband is paid £19 7s. 6d., 
and Mark Pattison £14. For each of two later 
articles in the Review, McCarthy receives 
£15 15s. On Jan. 14 Chapman notes: ‘‘ News 
of the publication of President Lincoln’s 
Emancipation proclamation arrived to-day.”’ 
Louis Blanc’s name is twice mentioned. 

Many of the entries contain references to 
Chapman’s medical practice. Mr. Haight is 
wrong in thinking that Chapman could not 
practise in London on his M.D. of St. 
Andrews, and perhaps he does not do justice 
to the industry and ability which enabled 
Chapman to add L.R.C.P., and at the age 
of forty M.R.C.S. to his name. Chapman, 
his relatives have told me, was not fond of 
surgery, but in medicine, he was a competent 
practitioner, despite his fondness for his ice- 
bag remedy. One difficulty he had in the 
early years of his practice is noted after a call 
on Dr. Brown uard, ‘‘ who said a serious - 
obiection to me might possiblv be raised that 
T had been in business.”” Chapman’s rela- 
tions with Lord Stanley continue to be good, 
and on April 28 he writes to him :— 
answering his enauiry as to the sale of the 
‘Review,’ and telling him explicitly of the 
nature of my discovery to cure epilepsy. I gave 
him this information by way of establishing 
my claim to it, if it should hereafter be dis- 
puted. 

In the early months of 1863, Chapman’s 
break with his wife was drawing very near, 
and he -records their setting up separate 
households, though they are still friendly: On. _ 
March 9 he writes: ‘‘ This being Ernest’s 
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birthday and I not being well, he and Beatrice 
and Mama dined at my rooms”’ (this is the 
only occasion that Chapman writes ‘“Mama’”’ 
in referring to his wife). He quite often 
to his wife’s house for his meals, and does not 
fail to mention ‘‘a hearty dinner’’ which 
he has there. 

After the last of the entries for 1863, two 

ages had been extracted from the book. That 
they had contained the account of the separa- 
tion from his wife is evident from the line 
left on the succeeding page, which reads: ‘‘ I 
presume we are now separated for life.’’ 

Mr. Haight has not succeeded in ascertain- 
ing the surname of Chapman’s second wife. 
She was Mrs. Macdonald, a widow, when 
Chapman met her, and her maiden name was 
Hughes, She appears in the later portion of 
the third diary as ‘‘ Hannah”’ and in the 
Paris entries as ‘‘ Pres.’’, Chapman’s fav- 
ourite name for her, which Mr. Haight has 
found in several of his letters. There is one 
amusing account of a domestic disagreement, 
very similar to the one which Mr. Haight 
found among C. K. Shorter’s papers, which 
ends with her saying: ‘‘ If you have finished 
your lunch, please to make yourself scarce.’’ 
Like Pepys, Chapman could never forbear 
recording his domestic troubles. In his later 
years, Chapman was ruled by his second wife 
with a strong hand and an explosive temper, 
as visitors to Paris brought back word. 
‘Mrs. Chapman was in feeble health when 
I saw her in 1915 in her rooms in Manor 
Place, Paddington, to which she had been 
brought from Hammersmith Infirmary by 
Mrs. Cobden Sanderson. She was then in her 
eighty-second year, still retaining evidence of 
her handsome looks and fine carriage of 
earlier days. Clever and well educated, 
speaking French and German fluently and a 
brilliant musician, she had been a great help 
to Chapman in his editorial work, and had 
been an outstanding figure in the literary and 
musica] society in which they moved in their 
Paris days, and of which she spoke to me 
freely. In her rooms there were many por- 
traits of the Doctor, taken over a long period 
of years, and she had albums full of portraits 
of his friends, and the literary and musical 
celebrities of mid-Victorian days, One won- 
ders what eventually became of them, and of 
the boxes of the Doctor’s papers which she 
told me she possessed. Some of them were, 
I am sure, carried off by visitors whose calls 
had been prompted by the reading of her story 
_ in the newspapers. 

-. The end, some months after the visite which 


I paid to her, of the second Mrs. Chapman, 
was a particularly sad one. She accidentally 
set light to herself in bed, and was burnt to 
death. 

Mr. Haight is uncertain about the cause of 
Chapman’s death. He was involved in a cab 
accident in Paris, and suffered a broken rib 
and other injuries, which were a contributory 
cause to his death some twelve months later. 
Though he was buried near to George Eliot 
in Highgate cemetery, as Mr. Haight etates, 
his widow had the body removed later to a 
grave on the opposite side of the path. Mrs. 
Chapman herself told me this, and it has 
been confirmed to me by her nephew who was 
present at the first interment. No stone 
marks the grave. 

The two diaries which Mr. Haight prints 
were lent to Mr, C. K. Shorter, and no doubt 
shown by him to Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, 
but their owner did not part with them until 
he sold them to a Nottingham bookseller. Mr. 
Shorter told me that he had purchased a 
diary from Mrs. Chapman’s niece—most 
probably the one from which Mr. Haight’s 
extract comes—and he said that he knew of 
others, which I gathered, though he did not 
say so, had been acquired by Sir Wm. Robert- 
son Nicoll. There must have been a long 
series of the diaries dating back to before 
1851, and if they could be gathered together 
they would tell a most interesting story, but 
they should be edited by a Braybrooke, rather 
than a Wheatley. Mr. Haight has not dis- 
cussed the erasures and deletions. They must 
have been made by Chapman himself, and it 
is strange that knowing the diaries might fall 
into the hands of strangers, he should have 
left so much untouched. It is difficult to 
realise in reading the diary of 1851, that it 
was written by a young man of thirty; but 
when he was nearing sixty, he was still re- 
cording the trivial happenings of his domes- 
tic life. 

Much has yet to be written of the better 
side of Chapman’s career. He had one great 
weakness, for which it is difficult to find an 
excuse, but there was another side to his 
nature, and those who knew him best bear 
witness to his great kindliness, to his truth- 
fulness, and to his tenderness towards suffer- 
ing. His career as a publisher was certainly 
a remarkable one, and his ability as an editor 
is undoubted, With no early advantages, he 
educated himself to good purpose, and he 
acauired in late hfe the medical qualifications 
which gave him an unquestioned standing in 
his profession. Mr. Haight contemplates the 
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a of more of Chapman’s papers and 
letters, and to these one hopes that he may 
refix an account of some sides of Chapman’s 
ife, including his long career as an editor, 
of which little has so far been written. 
Sypney Race. 
Nottingham. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


(See ante p. 238). 
II.: Hysteron Proteron. 

“(\H, yes!’’ says my well-informed friend, 
“putting the cart before the horse, isn’t 
it? We had all about that at school, over 
Virgil and his moriamur et in media arma 
ruamus, dead men dashing into the thick of 
it, if you please.’’ The figure is not quite so 
simple or so silly as that. Virgil’s sentence 
is only more patently ‘‘ preposterous’ than 
if he had said ‘‘ let us idl ae lives as dearly 
as we may,” where the consummation of the 
bargain is put before the preliminary 
haggling. There is an exact parallel in 
Euripides, ‘‘ Helen was the death of 
Achilles and brought him to Troy.”’ This 
sort of inversion occurs over and over again 
in Virgil; it is in fact his usual way of pre- 
senting successive actions. An even more 
striking example is the statement that in the 
lower world Rhadamanthus ‘‘ punishes and 
hears the guile of sinners and makes them 
confess,’’ whereas the three actions took place 
in the reverse order. The purpose of such 
arrangement is to emphasize the important 
action. Punishment was the function of 
Rhadamanthus, and his method of fixing it is 
subordinate, Homer provides many ex- 
amples, e.g. ‘‘ Athene leapt out through the 
porch and left the seat she was sitting on,” 
and again ‘“‘ Hermes opened the gates and 
pushed back the bars.” But when Cicero 
writes to a friend ‘‘ you ask me two questions ; 
I will answer them hysteron proteron in 
omer’s way,’’ and proceeds to answer the 
second first, he rather refers to Homer’s prac- 
tice of beginning his tale in the middle, 
lunging in medias res, and giving pre- 
ninary matter later on; ‘‘ Homer } sa 
this,” says Pliny, ‘and many have copied 
A good English example of the 
method is Tennyson’s ‘Geraint and Enid.’ I 
have not found the usual sense of “ hysteron 
proteron’’ earlier than Servius’ commentary 

on Virgil; he also uses ‘‘ hysterology.”’ 
- Is the figure then poe classical, and of no 
mterest to readers of English? It is not com- 


mon in our language, but some examples of 
interest occur. Gardiner supposed one in 
‘Mark’ xiv. 23, 24, figura in narrationibus 
frequentissima, he says; but it occurs clearly 
in ‘ Rev.’ v. 2, ‘‘ Who is worthy to open the 
book and to loose the seals thereof?’’ But 
these are fromthe Greek. In that well-sprin 
of English undefiled, Geoffrey Chaucer, 
find two: ‘‘I had be dolven everydel, And 


| deed, right through defaute of sleep,’’ for the 


usual ‘“‘dead and buried’’; and in ‘The | 
Knight’s Tale’ Palamon’s love for Emily is 
so hot that he is willing to take even death for 
his sentence, thus phrased ‘‘ Therefore I axe 
deeth and my juwyse.’’ Chaucer’s admirer 
Spenser gives this: 

The whiles the Championesse now entred has 
The utmost roome,*and past the foremost dore. 
In Shakespeare I have noticed only one 
example, but that is a striking one: : 
The Antoniad, the Egyptian admiral [flag-ship], 
With all their sixty, fly and turn the rudder. 
The flight is emphasized by putting it before 
the necessary preliminary. Miss Seward 
disapproved of Addison’s limpid streams 
“ foul’d by stains Of rushing torrents and 
descending rains.’’ Finally, Pope, feeling 
that no gee ny epic could do without 
a hysteron proteron, has neatly supplied one 
in his mock epic ‘ The Rape of the Boek.’ At 
waking time, he says, ph cx 

Thrice rung the bell, the slipper preset | the 

ound, 

And the press’d watch return’d a silver sound. 
The waker would certainly consult her. 
repeater before ringing or knocking on the 
floor for her maid. 

Puttenham thought the figure ‘‘ tollerable 
inough ” if it be not too much used. His first 
example, ‘‘I kist her cherry lip and took my 
leave,’ seems mainly an excuse to air his un- 
certainty as to the due order of kissing and 
leave-taking, ‘‘ let yong Courtiers decide this 
controversie ’’; his third comes straight from 
the Odyssey, ‘‘ My dame that bred me up and 
bare me in her wombe.’”’ The classical usage 
has been explained as a case of parataxis for 
hypotazis, making a subordinate clause 

rallel with the principal by using ‘‘ and’’, 
instead of indicating its subjection by the use 
of some other particle. Thus the Virgilian 
examples really mean “‘ let us die by dashing 
and “he their guile after 
hearing the confession he has extorted.”’ 


However that may be for Greek and Latin, it 
can hardly apply to English. Nothing can 
alter our persuasion that when two actions 
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are joined by “‘and’’, the “‘ and” usually 
means ‘“‘and then’’. In such a sentence in- 
deed as this, ‘‘ he ate and drank heartily,” 
two quite parallel actions are presented with 
no presumption of priority, for custom varies 
in the matter; and whoever riamed the Army 
and Navy Stores had no intenfion of insult- 
ing the senior Service. But when a certain 
order is usual, we expect the historian to 
stick to it. 


JANE GREEN. 
OMSON’S SUBSCRIPTION ‘SEA- 
SONS,’ 1730.— Several critics have 


adepted the report by Léon Morel (‘ James 
Thomson, Sa Vie et Ses Ocuvres,’ Paris, 
1895, p. 86) that in James Thomson’s quarto 
subscription ‘ Seasons,’ 1730, ‘‘ ‘ Britannia,’ 
et en appendice, quatre petites pitces de 
vers ’’ followed the poem ‘ To the Memory of 
Sir. Isaac Newton.’ Morel’s acquaintance 
with the early issues of Thomson appears to 
have been chiefly with copies in the British 
Museum. The Proposals ’’ leaf in the 1728 
and 1729 editions of ‘Spring’ offers sub- 
scribers only ‘The Four Seasons,’ the 
‘Hymn,’ and an appended ‘ Newton,’ with 
“‘an Essay on Descriptive Poetry ’’ to be 
“prefixed to the Whole.’ The quarto 
“‘Second Edition’’ of ‘ Britannia,’ in type 
smaller than that of the subscription 
‘Seasons,’ was made up, priced, advertised, 
and sold as a separate publication, and was 
listed as suitable for binding with that 
‘Seasons’ (see end of ‘Summer,’ Third Edi- 
tion, 1730). In the ‘ Winter,’ 1734, used to 
make up ‘The Four Seasons and Other 
Poems,’ 1735, Millan advertised the 1730 
‘Seasons’ ‘‘ printed upon fine Royal Paper 

in 4to. / N.B. Britannia is now added, more 
’ than was to the Subscribers Books.’’ This 
trade combination is advertised in ‘ Spring,’ 
Second Edition ’’ B, 1731, and also in the 
“‘ Second Edition ’’ C, 1731 (printed in 1734; 
see my forthcoming article ‘Thomson’s 
Spring, Early Editions’), that is, in the 1735 
octavo ‘ Four Seasons.’ In some copies of this 
trade combination of quartos are four leaves 
with four minor poems that Thomson had 
contributed to Ralph’s ‘ Miscellaneous Poems 
by Several Authors,’ 1729. I have seen these 
four leaves only in this combination, but was 
once offered a copy ‘‘ unbound and uncut,” 
possibly extracted from the combination. The 
setting of type for the versi of these four 
quarto leaves was used with adjustments to 


print four octavo leaves that occur in some 
copies of an octavo ‘ Seasons’ + ‘ Newton’ 
+ ‘Britannia’ + ‘Sophonisba ’—all but 
‘Spring’ (dated 1731) dated 1730. I own 
at least one copy of each of the issues here 
mentioned, but have been unable to find a 
copy of the ‘‘ Essay on Descriptive Poetry,” 
though Millan advertised it, by title only, 
with the Thomson items in ‘ Summer,’ Third 
Edition, 1730. The ‘‘ Essay ’’ was apparently 
the Preface (perhaps to be rewritten) to the 
Second, Third and Fourth editions of 
‘ Winter,’ omitted in the Fifth Edition and 
‘thereafter. From 1730 to 1737 the publishers 
were providing combinations and separate 
issues enabling owners to make up complete 
octavo and quarto sets. The last octavos of 
separate poems (except ‘ The Castle of Indo 
lence,’ Second Edition, 1748) were printed in 
1734 and 1735. In 1736, to accompany the 
trade quarto ‘Seasons’ + ‘Newton’ +4 
‘Britannia’ treated, but not titled, as 
‘ Works,’ Volume i., the five parts of the 
quarto ‘Liberty’ were combined with a 
newly set-up quarto ‘ Sophonisba,’ ‘‘ Second 
Edition,” 1730, prefaced with a general title 
page designating the combination as ‘ Works,’ 
Vol. ii., and calling for only these two poems. 
Some copies of this Vol. ii. have added a 
newly-set issue in quarto of the poem in 
memory of Talbot, dated 1737. 


JoHN EpwIn WELLS. 
New London, Connecticut. 


CTORS’ PARTS AND ELIZABETHAN 
PLAY-TEXTS.—Some prominent scho- 
lars have in recent years argued strongly that 
several plays in the Shakespeare First Folio 
may have been ‘‘ assembled,’’ in the absence 
of prompt copy, from actors’ parts. To some 
extent the pirated Quarto editions of certain 
plays may rest upon a similar source. The 
evidence has been brought together by Prof. 
Dover Wilson, and criticised by Sir E. K. 
Chambers (‘William Shakespeare,’ i, 152), 
who points out that the suggestion seems to 
have been first thrown out by Malone. This 
was quite early in Malone’s career (January, 
1778), and no detailed discussion was 
attempted. 
The history of the theory is, however, a little 
more interesting than one would suppose, for 
in the same year, George Colman, the drama- 
tist, in the preface to his edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, takes a modern view of the value 
of prompt copy and of the basis of Folio texts: 


The -old quarto copies of Beaumont and 
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Fletcher have come down to us exactly in the 
same state with the old quartos of Shakespeare. 
The printers of those times not only copied, 
but multiplied the errors of the transcriber ... 

The first Folio, containing thirty-four of one 
authors’ pieces, never till then collected or 
printed, was ublished by the players, obviously 
transcribed from the prompters books com- 
monly the most imaccurate and barbarous of 
all manuscripts, or Made out, piecemeal from 
the detached parts ‘copied for the use of the 

rformers. ence it happens that the stage- 
irection has sometime crept into the text and 
the name of the actor is now and then sub- 
stituted for that of the character. 


Colman probably did not derive his view 
from Malone, but it is curious that, as a man 
of the theatre, he did not reflect upon the 
difficulties attending any systematic use of 
“ part-copy.’’ Possibly what was in his mind 
was the occasional use of actors’ parts, and in 
any case I think he knew that the question 
had already received some discussion at the 
hands of an editor—Alexander Pope—whom 
he quotes continually, if not always with 

ment. In the preface to his edition of 
Shakespeare, 1725, Pope had in fact made the 
earliest and one of the most carefully worded 
references to the subject of ‘‘ assembled’’ 
text: 

This edition [the Folio] is said to be printed 
from the original copies. I believe they meant 


those which had lain ever since the author’s | 


day in the playhouse, and had from time to 
time been cut, or added to arbitrarily. It 
appears that this edition, as well as the 
quarto’s, was printed (at least partly) from no 
better copies than e prompter’s book, or 
piecemeal parts written out for the use of the 
actors... Sometimes the scenes are transposed 
and shuffled backward and forward, a thing 
which could not otherwise happen, but by their 
being taken from separate and piecemeal 
written parts. 
Professor Wilson has, of course, carried the 
ment much farther in our own day, but 
it is interesting to note his views on one play, 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ which has 
come down to us in the Folio and in a pirated 
qari of 1602. Professor Wilson thinks that 
Folio text is derived from actors’ parts, 
and that,one short score in Act V may in 
consequence be displaced; the bad Quarto 
derives in all probability to some extent from 
an older play, and here also actors’ parts may 
have been used. In this one instance at any 
rate, Pope’s statement of the case has been 
very:happily phrased, and I think tthe credit 
for the suggestion should be given to him 
rather than to Malone, in works of reference 
or-discussions of textual problems. 


H. W. CrunpeEtt. 


(\F TWO EVILS, CHOOSE THE LESS.”’ 
—The following parallels may perhaps 
be of interest. 

(1) Plato ‘ Protagoras,’ 358: dray dyvay- 
Svoiv Kaxoiv TO Erepov aipeio bat oideis Td 
peilov aipnoera: éov EXarrov. (2) Aristotle, 
Ethics,’ II, ix, 4: 1a Anwréov 
xax@v. Similarly in V, iii, 16: gore yap rd 
€Aarrov Kaxdv padXov aiperov rod peiLovos 
which is reproduced, with variations, in 
Plutarch ‘De Fraterno Animo,’ 482. 
(3) Cicero ‘ De Officiis,’ III, i, 3: ab homini- 
bus doctis accepimus . . . ex malis eligere 
minima oportere. (4) Plautus ‘ Stichus,’ I, 
ii: ex malis multis malum quod minimumst 
id minimest malum. Compare Erasmus,’ 
Adagia.’ 

Coming to more modern times we find, this 
sentiment adopted by (5) Thomas & Kethpis, 
‘ De Imitatione,’ III, xiii: de duobus malis 
minus est eligendum. (6) Chaucer, ‘ Troilus,’ 
ii, 470: Of harmes two, the lesse is for to 
chese. (7) Hooker, ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ v, 
81 § 6: We obey necessity and of two evils 
we take the less. (8) Prior, ‘ Imitations of 
Horace ’: Of two evils I have chose the least. 
It may be worth enquiring whether the 
proverb occurs in Rabelais or in Cervantes, or 
in Burton’s ‘ Anatomy.’ 4. BLAKENEY. 


psaac PYKE, GOVERNOR OF ST. 

HELENA § (see clviii. 237, 305; clxix. 
284 ; clxxiii. 55).—In the India Office, White- 
hall, London, under “9 MSS. Eur. D-5,” is 
an original MS. lettered ‘‘ Pykes Journall of 
the Stringer, 1712-1713.’’ On p. i. is written: 
“Obtained for Library from the Estate of 


4. Dalrymple, 1809.” 


Sir William Foster has noted that a complete 
log of the Stringer for tho particular voyage, 
of which the present manuscript only records 
the return from Bombay to England, is in the 
Record Department of the India Office. 

The writer of the journal is W. Pyke [sic 
should be be yor commander of the Stringer, 
who was evidently a man of some education and 
a capable draughtsman, He refers to the books 
of Dr. J. Fryer, Fr. Alvarez, Ludolphus, J. H. 
Linschoten, etc., and he illustrates his journal 
with neat drawings. (Extracts from ‘ Catalogue 
of Minor Collections of European MSS. in the 
India Office Library.’ . 


For the foregoing extracts and for a typed 
copy of Pyke’s Journal, I am indebted to the 
courtesy and kindness of Miss L. M. Anstey, 
M.B.E. It was, I understand, intended to 
publish Pyke’s Journal in The Times of 
India. Has that been done? 


E. F. M. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ONDON TAVERNS.—Information. is de- 
sired regarding the location of The 
Crown and Anchor (? in the Strand); The 
Horn Tavern; Munday’s Coffee House; Old 
Slaughter’s (and Young Slaughter’s) Coffee 
House ; The Somerset Coffee House. 


T. H. G. 


Edinburgh. 


‘ DPENDENNIS’: ‘‘ PURPLE OF TYRE.” 
—In ‘Pendennis’ Altamont—to give 
him the name mostly used throughout the 
book—is described as ‘‘ a man with very black 
hair and whiskers, dyed evidently with the 
purple of Tyre,”’ Vol. i., chap. xxv. Again it 
ig noted, chap. xxxviii, that ‘‘ his copious 
black hair was evidently surreptitious, and 
his whiskers of the Tyrian purple.’’ I am 
rather surprised to find the long ruined city 
of the Phoenicians turning up in this modern 
connection. Aeneas had a mantle Dido made 
for him, ablaze with the Tyrian murez, 
Aen., iv, 262. Is that shell-fish still used 
to-day in the production of the colour indi- 
cated, which appears to be a deep black 
fading away to purple? Or is the name 
merely a reminiscence of a famous past? 


T. C. C. 


PLANT, MINIATURIST.—Could any- 
* one give information about W. Plant, 
miniaturist, c. 1818-1828 ? 
Frances Pavt. 


AMES STEWART, c. 1753.—Who was this 
James Stewart, c. 1753, said to be men- 
tioned in ‘Celebrated Trials,’ by Borrow, 
Vol. ii? The work cited is not available to me 
at present. 
Q. 8. R. 


IBBY.—I have been informed that Libby, 
the founder of the firm manufacturing 
Libby Corned Beef, was a Cornishman, from 
the village of Mount Hawke in the parish of 
St. Agnes, Cornwall. Can any confirmation 
of this be given? 


Rowe. 
Mount Hawke, Cornwall. 


ARLES PLUMMER. — This eminent 


scholar, as students know, was the editor 
of Bede’s ‘ Historical Works.’ Have any 
letters of his been published, or any reminis- 
cences of him by friends ? 
8. E. Y. A. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THENS TEMP. AUGUSTUS.—Can any 
reader inform me whether there is any 
work of fiction of which the scene is laid at 
Athens—and specially among the studente of 
philosophy there, at a time when Horace 
might have been numbered among them, 
Perhaps if no English writer has attempted 
a picture of A'thens in this period some 
Frenchman or German may have done 40. 


C. E. 


ANT AND PIETISM.—In what sense and 
to what degree can it be maintained that 
German pietism is at the root of the Kantian 
theory of ethics? To what pietistic influences 
can Kant be said to have been effectively sub- 
jected ? 
L. 


OPE’S ‘ ILIAD.’—It seems to be becoming 
once more the fashion to rate Pope's 
‘Tliad’ very highly. One great authority 
tells us that it is far closer to the original 
than is generally allowed, praises its civilieed 
tone, and assures us that “‘its fervour and the 
intense seriousness that pervades it spring 
from the finest qualities of Pope’s per 
sonality.’’ These are not opinions that I 
a so far entertained. I should be glad to 
ear what the learned correspondents of 
‘N. and Q.’ have to say on the matter. 


M. U. H. R. 


“MHE GRAND STYLE.’’—Thie expression 
still occurs now and then in_ literary 
criticism. What exactly does it denote? 
What definition could be given of it? Are we 
still learning from Matthew Arnold, who 
advised using passages from the acknowledged 
greatest poets as touchstones to ascertain the 
really great ? 


PEST ANALYTICAL INDEX.’’—What 

articular index was or can be thus 
described ? If my memory serves me aright, 
this was an index which mentioned . clearly 
everything printed on the pages of the text, 
in the notes, and also the allusions, ‘‘ between 
the lines.” Was it an index to a biography 
of Lord Macaulay ? 2 

Z. Y. W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DIARIES (Se 
elxxvii. 351).—Are ‘Diaries’ group 
under one general heading in the “‘ working 
catalogue ’’ or the subject index of the British 
Museum, or is it necessary, on the contrary, 
to know in advance the surname of the author 
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or writer of a diary before it is possible to 
find it? Are printed ‘ Diaries’ and those 
only in MS. catalogued or indexed in the 
same manner? I should like to ascertain the 
practice of the British Museum in _ these 
matters. 
KE. F. MacPrxe. 
San Diego, California. 


PPWARD BANKS.—Biographical details 
will be welcome of this man. Two poems 
him ‘To Herse.—The Message of the 
Vindfower’ and .‘ Tempus Edax Rerum’ 
are included in ‘ Dainty Poems of the XIXth 
Century’ selected by Kate A. Wright in ‘ The 
Choice Books’ (George Harrap and Co.). 


T. Cann Hucues, F.s.a. 
Lancaster. 


POLLO AND BUDDHA.—In a lecture, 
delivered in 1986, on ‘Chinese Art and 
Buddhism,’ Mr. Laurence Binyon tells us 
that as nothing was known about the 
Buddha’s personal appearance, sculptors con- 
ceived of this in terms of their own idea of 
beauty and that Apollo was the chosen model. 
How came this to be? What representation 
of Apollo would the Indian sculptors have 
seen? Apollo, if I mistake not, is usually 
represented standing and the Buddha sitting. 
Mr. Binyon notes the changes in aspect 
which Indian feeling soon brought about, 
though the classical folds of the drapery were 
still preserved. I should be much interested 
in learning what is the authority for taking 
Apollé as the model, well knowing that the 
enquiry probably betrays my want of instruc- 
tion in this subject, | 
INQUIRER. 
RMAGEDDON.—I should be grateful for 
notes on the literature of Armageddon. 
I am principally interested in mediaeval re- 
ferences to it and in mediaeval expectations 
concerning it. Does it figure much in mediae- 
val sermons? At the same time, notes of any 
discussions of it in earlier or later writings, 
and any treatment of like ideas in folk-lore 
would be very welcome. What is the best 
work on the subject ? 
O. N. H. 


GALISBURY ON BEACONSFIELD: REFER- 
ENCE WANTED.—I have read that Lord 
Salisbury (the Victorian statesman) once said 
of Beaconsfield: “‘He has such a perfect dis- 
regard for facts.” On what occasion was this 
said and where is the saying recorded? I sup- 
that the modern historian would endorse 


R. E. F. 


Replies. 


FOLK-LORE : MORNING DREAMS. 
(clxxx. 63, 139, 232). 


I AM not sure that too much ;has not been 
made of this end of the Sixth Aeneid. 
There was a difficulty. After the noble 
praise of Anchises any elaboration of the 
return to the upper air would have been an 
anti-climax. The explanation that ‘the 
only ‘ true’ dreams were those of the morn- 
ing hours, not from midnight, but beginning 
before dawn,’’ which Dr. Mackail gives, 
may be sufficient. The last three lines 
look like a tentative conclusion, as two of 
them occur elsewhere. But, if more explana- 
tion is needed, the late R. S. Conway, well 
known for his work on Virgil, has suggested 
a subtle idea in the poet’s mind. See his 
‘New Studies of a Great Inheritance’, 1921, 
and the lecture on ‘ The Growth of the Under- 
world’. Here he says: 
The climax of the story, of course, is the Vision 
of Anchises, which reveals not merely the future 
destiny of Rome, and the mission of the Roman 
Empire to “establish the fashion of peace ” 
on earth, but the whole divine scheme of 
Creation of which that destiny and that mis- 
sion were to be part. 
He has no doubt that Virgil indicated the 
time of departure mentioned above, but there 
is something else hinted, too, a “‘ gentle 
agnostic temper’’ like that expressed in 
Tennyson’s lines in ‘ In Memoriam’ : 
So runs my dream; but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry, 

In fact, . 
Lie. y has shaped his conception of the future 
world into a magnificent picture; but he is 
careful to remind us at the end that it is a 
dream. It may be, too, that the Gate of Horn 
represents the ideas that come through the 
horny tissue of the eye, the Gate of Ivory those 
which come merely through speech, by the 
mouth with its ivory teeth. 

It is extraordinary, he goes on, to find 
Virgil ending his pean with the bitter sorrow 
of the death of Marcellus. ‘‘ What does it 
mean, this sudden gust of tragedy, when the 
sky at last seemed clear’’? It is, as in the 
end of ‘ King Lear’, forcing us into the very 
heart and the blackness of the mystery of 
human life, But this cannot be the real end. 
So Virgil cries to his own generation, and to 
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every one that follows, that somewhere, some- 
how, the light must come in which the 
shadows flee away. The death of that bright 
boy was not the end of the story. There is 
significance in the ‘“‘ munere ” placed outside 
one line and beginning the next, an after- 
thought for a speech which originally ended : 


Accumulem donis et munere fungar inani. 


The words ‘‘his saltem’’ were inserted to 
break off the rhythm, 

to set down a question, not a conclusion; to 
admit, but circumvent, the hopeless stone wall 
of the epithet inani.. Not inani but munere 
ends the prophecy; if a gift is made, there must 
exist somewhere, somehow, a soul to receive it. 

Virgil in his shy way is suggesting that 
the very bitterness of mortality is itself a 

romise of immortal life. Things fall out so 

ardly this side time, as Stevenson says, that 
there must be another world to follow. But 
the wistful plea can only be a dream, a false 
dream; no doubt, to the Roman world in 
general. Conway compares that puzzling 
speech of Prospero in ‘The Tempest ” which 
ends with a troubled brain and a “ beating 
mind ’’ which must be stilled. He takes this 
as an apology by Shakespeare for his 
audacity: 

He has tried to frame a picture of the centre 
of all mysteries; he has been led to describe 
creation as it presents itself to the eye of the 
Creator; and at the end he draws back with 
a sigh; after all, this picture is only my imag- 
ining, perhaps no better than an infirmity; it 
is the work of a beating mimd, a mind beating 
feverishly against the bounds of human 
knowledge. 

His magic has soared too far, and he would 
not claim for it the same degree of truth as is 
granted to visions which leave by the gate of 
Horn. Conway claims that ‘The Tempest’ 
holds a spirit, one might almost say a method, 
of interpreting the Universe closely akin to 
that in which Virgil lived and thought. 


V. R. 


HERALDIC TERMS (clxxx. 298).—The 

Roll of Arms quoted, usually known from 
ite editor as Walford’s Roll, is known only in 
sixteenth-century copies and parts of the text 
are very corrupt. The considerable number 
of continental coats were probably taken by 
the original English compiler from a pre- 
existing foreign roll, and mistakes may well 
have crept in at this point too. However, 
only one difficulty in the blazons quoted arises 
from a corruption, namely in (46). I suggest 
the following interpretations. 


(1) espany = épanoui, displayed. 

(12) estenzele = étincelant, sparkling, j.¢, 
perhaps, diapered or burnished. 

(16) selle = sellé, saddled. 

(41) rastell = portcullis. 

(46) The coat meant is that of the Counts 
of Rappertswyl, generally given as Argent 
three roses gules slipped and leaved vert. It 
looks as though the original of this blazon 
meant Or three rose-trees vert on each a row 
gules. The two versions of the text actually 
run ‘‘d’or trois roses harges oue trois roses 
vert ’’’-and ‘‘d’or a treis rosers sur chek une 
roser une rose chek une roser verte.’’ Walford 
in the former emends “roses harges” to 
“‘ posers charges,’’ i.e. rose-trees charged, and 
I cannot improve on this. But “vert” 
which presumably qualifies the ‘‘ rosers ”’ not 
the ‘‘roses’’ is odd. The second version 
should probably run ‘‘d’or a treis rosers sur 
chek une rose verte.” 

(49) mole = mullet. 

(56) menue = meynie, crowd, large nunm- 


r. 

(58)-the text, as the second version shows, 
should run ‘‘un carbuncle d’or flurte.” 
Flurte = fleuretté, with flowered ends. 

(64) perch de daimes = buck’s antler, ¢f. 
Medieval Latin Word-List, ‘‘ perchia ’’ (s.», 
pertica) = beam of an antler; damus = buck. 

(65) bysse = biche, doe. 

(76) petrine = poitrine, breast. 

ANTHONY R, WAGNER, 


Portcullis. 
‘Editor, ‘ Dictionary of British Arms,’ 


BARRE (clxxx. 298).—The French use of 
barre for bend sinister is, I think, 
modern. At all events in the French 
mediaeval blazon used in England barre 
always means ‘‘ bar.’’ In France, however, 
fesse for ‘‘ bar’’ was usual, 

It ig worth noting that in the very earliest 
blazon (say before 1270), as exemplified in 
Matthew Paris and Glover’s Roll bende ur 
qualified means “ bar.’’ This is natural, for 
bende after all is only ‘‘ band ”’ and the hori- 
zontal position is more natural than the 
diagonal. At this date a bend is specified a 
an oblique band—bende embelif. 

AntHony R, WAGNER, 
.  Porteullis. 


STALE ALE AS MEDICINE 209). 
—In reply to O. N. H., a somewhat cur 
sory search through W. R. Dawson’s ‘A 


Leechbook, or Collection of Recipes of the 
Fifteenth Century’, from which was taken 
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eure for ague containing as one of its 
on stale ale, has revealed a number 
of other recipes for other ailments in which 
the same drug is used. A recipe for ‘‘ Ache of 
womb and gout ”’ consists of goose-grass, wild 
, wild tansy, columbine and red mint 
led small in a mortar and tempered 
with stale ale. ‘‘ Drink it when there grieveth 
thee any ache”’ (p. 31). A confection described 
as pelotus of Antioch consists of mouse-ear, 
avens and madder, stamped together, and 
made into balls with honey, and dried. One 
of these to be drunk each day in stale ale or 
white wine for fevers (p. 6). Pelotus of 
Antioch is named in MS. Harl, 2378, and 
MS. Sloane, 2584, and transcribed by G. 
Henslow in ‘ Medical Works of the Four- 
teenth Century’ (Lond, 1899), pp. 77, 128. 
For costiveness a horrible mess of pork-lard, 
mercury, violet, borage, and avens made into 
a “wort ’’ and mixed with stale ale (p. 75). 
For excessive menstruation a powder that is 
called antidotum emenagagum with stale ale 
(p. 123). ‘For the jaundice. Take hard 
Spanish soap and a little stale ale in a cup; 
and rub the soap in the bottom of the cup 
till thine ale be all white; and shave therein 
ivory, and let the sick drink thereof first and 
last, and he shall be whole ” (p. 155). Daw- 
son in a footnote says that there is a dupli- 
cate of this recipe in MS. Sloane, 521 
(Henslow, op, cit., p. 137). For a mormal 
(an inflamed sore esp. on the leg. O.E. Mort 
Mal.) sanicle, herb-Robert and _ bugle, 
stamped and boiled in stale ale. The sore to 
be washed with the liquid and the herbs laid 
on as a plaster (p. 196). To destroy swelling 
or rankling a poultice of mallows and oat- 
meal seethed in milk and good stale ale added 
till it be thick, and the whole laid hot on the 
swellings (p. 251). For ‘‘ evil at the heart,” 
centaury seethed with stale ale or wine 
strained through a cloth and mixed with 
honey (p. 307). Another for jaundice consists 
of the juice of red nettles and celandine drunk 
with stale ale (p. 309). Milfoil, treacle and 
white wine are recommended “‘ to drive out a 
botch or a sore of a man or a woman’s body ”’ 
{p. 321). Finally, 


For a man that is sick in his stomach. Take 
cumin a pound and bray it in a mortar; and 
e the same and good stale ale and seethe 
them together, and skim it well. And when it 
is well boiled, take it from the fire, and let it 
tun through a strainer or through a linen cloth, 
and let the sick drink the liquor lukewarm. 
And the dross of the cumin so boiled is to be 
Ee into a bag of linen cloth, shaped like a 
rt, and to be laid to the stomach of him 


that is sick, as hot as he may suffer it, 


It is evident from these recipes that the 
stale ale was the vehicle for the various drugs. 
We see in one or two cases wine given as an 
alternative. I would suggest that allowing 
the ale to go stale turned it into vinegar, a 
substance very widely used in early medicine. 
This hypothesis is supported by the instruc- 
tion to add the ale to the milk and oatmeal 
poultice recommended for swelling and 
rankling, “‘ till it be thick,’’ the vinegar 
curdling the milk. 

Your correspondent may like to know that 
there are a number of recipes for ague, all of 
the magical variety, quoted by Reginald Scott 
in his ‘ Discoverie of Witchcraft.’ 

In conclusion, I should like to draw atten- 
tion to two misprints in my note at ante p, 
248. For ‘‘Mydonni’’ read Myddvai, and 
for ‘‘ Llandoery ”’ read Llandovery. My in- 
different writing is probably responsible for 
these errors. 

B. R. Townenp. 


I do not know its medicinal value, but it has 
two important functions in the kitchen. 
(1) Stale ale, as well as brandy, should be 
mixed with the mincemeat when you are 
making Christmas puddings. (2) When you 
are making toasted cheese (not Welsh rare- 
bit), pour hot stale ale over the toast just 
before you put the boiling cheese on it. Stale 
ale is made by pouring strong ale into a jug 
and leaving it for about a fortnight with no 
other covering than a piece of paper to keep 
out the flies. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


ATHEMATICS AND DIVINITY (clxxx. 
318).—Colenso, afterwards Bishop of 
Natal, edited in 1843 an Arithmetic, which 
remained for nearly forty years the standard 
text-book; he seems to have been sounder at 
figures than theology. The Rev. Dr. Edward 
Moore, Principal of St. Edmund’s Hall, 
Oxford, and the Rev. Dr. Thomas Field, 
Headmaster of Radley (both of whom have 
died since the Great War) each took a 
double first’? in Honour Moderations at 
Oxford, i.e. classics and mathematics; and 

each was doctor of divinity, 

Savar. 

Bournemouth. 

At Cambridge at any rate there must have 
been many mathematicians in Holy Orders: 
as one of them I will venture to put forward 
the claims of my great-uncle, Fellow first of 


St. John’s and later of King’s, Dr. Percival 
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Frost, author of the standard books (in their 
day) on Solid Geometry and Curve-tracing, 
and editor of Newton’s Principia. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


A distinguished cleric, skilled in mathe- 
matics, was the late Rev. John Aldwell 
Nicholson, LL.D., Incumbent of the Church 
of St. Alban-the-Martyr (now a chapel-of- 
ease to thé parish church), Leamington Spa. 
He wrote ‘ No Cipher in Shakespeare’ which 
completely disposed of Ignatius Donnelly’s 
pretentious claims in his “‘ Great Crypto- 


gram,’ 2 vols. Wa. Jaccarp. 
Poor ” USED OF THE DEPARTED 
(clxxx, 136, 175, 303). — Thomas 


Longueville, better known as the author of 
the ‘ Prig’, also wrote a skit on ‘ How to 
make a Saint.’ This was published in 1887. 
An advanced clergyman is supposed to be pro- 
secuted in the ecclesiastical courts for putting 
up statues in his church to ‘“‘ Saint’ Richard 
Hooker, ‘“‘ Saint’? Hannah More and others. 
In the verdict that follows, the ‘‘ Council for 
the defendant ’’ proves 

that in common parlance the word “ poor ” had 
by general consent been prefixed to the names 
of the dead in this country . . . Members of the 
Church of England had Be in the habit ot 
speaking of their departed friends as “ poor So. 
and-so ”’ with impunity from time iminemorial 
325). 

The defendant is ordered to change the in- 
scriptions to ‘‘ Poor’’ Richard Hooker, 
‘Poor’? Hannah More, and so on. The 
writer of the skit was only recording the com- 
mon usage of fifty years ago. E. H. 


GheatT MEN LATE RISERS (clxxx. 318). 

—The late Professor Huxley was at one 
time a late riser as a letter quoted in his 
‘ Life and Letters’ by Leonard Huxley shows 
(Vol. i., p. 104); the letter humorously refers 
to a friend 


who will come and call upon me at Nine or 
ten o’clock in the morning before I am out 
of bed, or if out of bed, before I am in posses- 
sion of my faculties, which never arrive before 
twelve or one. 


His biographer adds 


This morning incapacity was of a piece with 
his hatred of the breakfast-party of the period 
[1853] . . . to do any work before breakfasting 
ensured him a headache for the rest of the 
day, so that he never was one of those risers 
with the dawn who do half a day’s work before 
the rest of the world is astir. 


However it seems that soon after this date 


and that he breakfaeted at 8 o’clock. 
B. Fettows, 


TARCISIUS (clxxx. 318).—Or rather Tap 

cissus, a somewhat shadowy figure, 
apparently never canonised. He was an 
acolyte, and was taking the Viaticum to some 
of the Christian martyrs in prison during the 
persecution of Diocletian (a.p. 303), was in. 
tercepted, refused to divulge what he was 
carrying, and was stoned: a certain Quadra 
tus brought him back to the church whence he 
had set out. I do not know the derivation of 
the name: in the seventh century there was a 
royal nun named Tarcitia, venerated at 
Rodez. Tarcissus has some interest for us as 
being the subject of the first printed work 
(1880) of F. W. Rolfe, alias Baron Corvo, of 
which I possess a copy. 


his working day began a little after 9 am, 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 
Saint Tarcisius is a boy acolyte buried in 
the catacombs of San Callisto at Rome, with 
an inscription by Pope Damasus (Aug. 15), 

He was killed by a pagan mob while carryi 
the Blessed Sacrament to the imapelenll 
confessors, under Valerian and Gallienus in 
the third century. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


()ATHS AT ‘HIGHGATE (clxxx. 317)— 

A detailed account of the ‘‘ Highgate 
oaths”? taken a century ago under the 
auspices of the landlord of the Red Lion Inn 
may be found in Walford’s ‘Old and New 
London,’ Vol. v., pp. 413-418. A shorter one 
is provided in Larwood’s ‘ Signboards,’ 1866, 
pp. 166-168. Any glamour that surrounds the 
unedifying subject is probably due to Lord 
Byron (‘ Childe Harold,’ i., 70). 

The word “oath” in this collocation is a 
misnomer and a bad one. An oath can only 
be taken before a person authorised by law to 
administer oaths; consequently no “ inhabi- 
tants of the northern heights of London” 
were ever called upon to defend themselves on 
a charge of perjury founded on a “‘ Highgate 
oath.”” But it was not inhabitants that 
figured in the foolery, it was the stage-coach 
visitors to Highgate whose pockets the 
licensed victuallers desired to lighten. 

J. Pavt pe Castxo. 

The mock ceremonial of ‘‘ Swearing on the 
Horns ’’ at The Old Gate House and at othe 
inn at Highgate, is described by Hone in his 
‘Every Day Book’- in Walford’s ‘ Old and 


New London’; in Larwood and Hottea’s 
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‘History of Signboards’; and in most books 
gules with pa inns. The rite is said 
to have originated among the drovers and 
graziers from the North, who were accustomed 
to put up for the night at Highgate on their 
way to Smithfield. Walford gives the full 
text of the initiation which neophytes were 
subjected to. This custom of being “‘ sworn 
on the horns’’ is of ancient origin, and 
similar ones prevailed at other places, but it 
was during the coaching days that it attained 
the height of its popularity. 
AmprosE Heat. 
Beaconsfield. 


ANDYS’ ‘HISTORY OF CLASSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIP ’ (clxxx. 297).—If this 
work should- ever be revised, another serious 
omission, on which Housman commented 
bitterly to me, is the name of Thomas 
Farnaby (1575?—1647), whose explanatory 
notes on Martial are still the most valuable. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


WIGGINS (clxi, 12, 52).—At 
the last reference Masor Hopson implies 
that Anthony Highmore was born in 1799. 
The following entry in Benares Church 
Burial Register (of which my copy will go 
to the Society of Genealogists at the end of 
the _ might suggest that December 1802 
was the date of his birth: 

. 14, Anthony Highmore Jellicoe, aged 
months, Major 55th Regt. N.I. 


Comdg. 3rd Infantry Recruiting Depot, buried 
1849 Apl. 15. 
The M.I. in the old 7 at Benares states 
simply, after the date of death, ‘‘ aged 46.” 
H. K. Percy Smita, 
Rawalpindi. Major. 
“QITTINGTON YORKSHIRE (clxxx, 
281, 320).—I would suggest the possi- 
bility of this being a misreading of ‘“‘ Set- 
trington”’ in the East Riding, 4 miles from 
Malton. 
E, G. B. 


OME NOTES ON THE TWICKENHA 

‘POPE’: THE BABY’S CORA 
(clxxx. 311).—Mr. G. G. Loane asks: 
“Were bells part of a child’s toy that was 
mainly whistle?’’ He adds: ‘‘ Lamb, ‘On 
an Infant . . .’, enumerates bells, cora] and 
whistle, but not necessarily in combination.”’ 
All three were found in combination. In my 
own family we had such a toy, handed down 
through three generations, or more. The 
whistle and the bells attached were of silver, 


and a bit of coral (for the baby to suck?) 
jutted out at one end. At the Bodleian there 
is a toy just like ours but of silver gilt among 
the relics of Shelley, given or bequeathed by 
Lady Shelley. Until the War it was shown 
in the Old Library. A whistle of the same 
type may often be seen, I think, on early por- 
traits of children. B. H. Newpreate. 
Foxcombe Heath, Boars Hill. 


ELIZABETH AT BATH (clxxx, 
298, 338).—Your correspondent would do 
well to consult Nichols’ ‘Progresses and pub- 
lic processions of Queen Elizabeth,’ 3 vols., 
1823. There he will find that the Queen 
stayed at Bath, Aug. 21-23, 1574. The Cham- 
berlain’s Accounts of the city support this 
fact by recording that ‘‘ against the queen’s 
coming ’’, the walls of Bath were kept clean 
at a cost of 2s, and that John More, a free- 
mason, was paid 5s. 5d. for making a “‘ring’’ 
at the West Gate, where a special ‘ oration ”’ 
was recited before Her Majesty. The cor- 
poration bestowed ‘‘ gifts’’ upon Mr. Hunt- 
ington “‘ for preaching the first sermon in the 
newe churche”’, and upon Sir Robert Lane, 
who received a lamb costing 4s. The Wardrobe 
Accounts, 16th Eliz., also give details of the 
or expenditure of this ‘‘ Progress to the 
est ” 


Of the Progress in 1592, absolutely nothing 
is known of the Queen’s visit to Bath during 
that year. The local records are silent, so is 
Nichols, Meanwhile the city of Bath received 
its charter of Elizabeth, dated September 
1590 (vide Pat. 32. Eliz. pt 6). The “‘ tradi- 
tional’ story of Elizabeth’s visit of 1592, 
which is merely guess-work, can be traced to 
Warner’s ‘ History of Bath,’ 1800, and to 
Collinson’s ‘ History of Somerset,’ published 
the following year. Sir John Harington, 
Elizabeth’s godson, ye an important part 
in this story. True he gossips about himself, 
as may be seen in his ‘ Briefe Notes and Re- 
membrances.’ These notes are of various 
dates and in a muddled form. But docu-. 
mentary evidence is sufficient to show that the 
Queen was not in Bath either in 1591 or 1592, 
and that these dates are mixed up with the 
granting ofthe charter in 1590 and with the 
office of Sheriff of Somerset granted to Har- 
ington in 1591. The suggestion that Shake- 
speare’s last two Sonnets were on the subject 
of the 1592 visit or any other visit of Eliza- 
beth to Bath is equally unfounded. 


W. M. 
Director. 


Victoria Art Gallery, Bath. 
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MAROONS *» (clxxx. 317).—These were 
used freely at great pyrotechnic dis- 
plays, such as that given at the noted Shrop- 
shire Horticultural Show in the Quarry, 
Shrewsbury, every year, and at other similar 
events. I can remember them forty to fifty 
years ago. I think they usually commenced 
the display, and they were fired from a sort 
of gun or mortar direct up into the sky. I 
ought to know all about them being a retired 
Colonel of Territorial Artillery, but in my old 
age, facts are sometimes difficult to remember. 
They made a great noise, and thus drew 
attention of those present. I think pieces of 
the shell used to fall, sometimes did damage, 
though slight. As far as I remember the shell 
cover was made of some composition, certainly 

not of steel. 

Hersert 


From the French marron in the sense of a 
petard. Maroons are made and sold by 
firework-makers. They consist of a small 
cardboard box filled with gunpowder, and 
bound tightly round and round with string. 
Ignition is by means of a fuse of touch-paper. 


C. R. 


The word maroon (French marron, a chest- 
nut, apparently of Italian origin) is used to 
describe both a rich brown colour and also an 
explosive type of firework. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


HISTORICAL LONDON CLUBS (clxx. 

156).—The query by S. S., at the above 
reference, seems not to have been answered. 
In the article ‘‘ Club,”’ in the ‘ Encyc. Brit.,’ 
llth ed., vol. vi., pp. 564-568 (Cambridge, 
1910), will be found, ib., pp. 566-568, some 
interesting remarks, followed by a condensed 
bibliography. Other information is avail- 
able elsewhere in print. 

Could any reader say when the Mitre Club 
(c. 1763) ceased to exist? (cf. ‘N. and Q.,’ 
clxxi. 160). 

Amongst the existing clubs in London, with 
a long history, is the Royal Society Club, the 
oldest document concerning which bears the 
date 27 Oct. 1743, but there appears to be 
evidence that it was the virtual successor of a 
similar group that had long been meeting 
rather informally. I have been reliably in- 
formed by a correspondent in London that the 
late Prof. H. H. Turner, F.R.S., Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy, Oxford, was, for 
many years preceding his death, convinced 
that the Royal Society Club was formed, in 
1743, in memory of Edmond Halley whose 


death occurred in the previous year (i.¢,, 9 
Jan. 1742 n.s.). It is well known that H 
took an active part in the previous organiza. 
tion which, indeed, was called ‘ Halley's 
Club”’ (see Hutton, Charles: ‘A Philogo. 
phical and Mathematical Dictionary,’ i., 62 
et passim: London, 1815). 
E. F. MacPrme, 


IARIES OF TRAVEL, c. 1711-18% 

(clxxii. 246).—Was the work undertaken 

by Mr. Henry Cotiett completed and pub 

lished or is it still in progress? The resultant 

book or books should Me of great interest and 
value. 

An extension of the period to be covered, 9 
as to include the years 1700 to 1850 might 
seem to be desirable. 

Did Joseph Addison (1672-1719) keep a 
journal of his visit to the Continent, 
1699-1703? In the latter year he visited 
Hanover, in company with Alexander -(un- 
ningham (1654-1737). 

America is not included in Mr. Cotzarr’s 
collection, but I venture to mention Francis 
Baily’s ‘ Journal of a Tour to Uninhabited 
Parts of North America,’ in 1796-1797. The 
book was published, in London, after Baily’s 
death, 30 Aug. 1844. It contains an interest 
ing Preface by Augustus De Morgan who 
pays high tribute to Baily’s character. 

E. F. MacPre. 

San Diego, California. 


“(MAIN AND ABEL” (clxxx. 243, 282, 301, 
319).—The date of the “ rag ’’ in con 
nection with Cain and Abel should be, not 
1888 as it appears in print, but “ about 
1880.’ The statement in John Buchan's 
history of Brasenose College, that the statue 
was removed in 1881 adds to the probability 
of my euggestion that the “ rag’’ was the 
cause of the removal. 


HE LEGEND OF THE SUN-FLOWE 
(clxxvii. 99, 140).—The Peruvian plant 
which we call sun-flower can hardly have 
started the legend, and Wyndham on Shaker 
peare’s 25th Sonnet quotes a book of 1617 
thus: 
(1) Marigolde = Orange Flower. French, 
—, uasi Solem sequens. German, Ri 


lum, cin: vocant calthulam, solis sponsall, 
caltham poéticam seu Virgilii Calendulam. ( 
pg oy of Peru = sun-flower, or golden flower 
of Peru. 


The garden marigold was known as heliotrope, 


solsequiens, or turnesol. 
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peru TI HONORES SOLI (clxxx. 317). 
The family bearing this motto, a century 
, was that of Wrowe Walton, at Marsden 
Hall, Marsden, Lancs. 
Wma. Jaccarp. 


RECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE TRUSTS 
(clxxx. 136, 177, 211, 262, 300, 323, 336). 
—Readers may like to note that a paper on 
‘The Old Toll-Gates of Worcestershire,’ by 
Mrs. Berkeley, F.S.A., and also one on ‘A 
Broadway Toll-Book, 1779,’ by me, appeared 
in the Transactions of the Worcestershire 
Archwological Society (Vol. xv.) for 1938. 
Both papers incidentally concern records of 


turnpike trusts. 
E. A. B. Barnarp. 


E LAST OF THE HANSOM CABS 
(clxxx, 2, 49, 65, 102, 198).—I caw an 
advertisement of about 1927 or later in which 
it appears that hansom cabs might still be 
hired at or near the Paragon Railway Station 
at Hull. 
A. B. A. 


THE FOUR SEASONS (clxxx. 225).—Con- 
sult ‘On Medisval Representations of 

the Months and Seasons’ by James Fowler in 

Archeologia xliv. (1873), pp. 137-224. 


J. ARDAGH. 


“\ WEY OF COALS ” (clxxviii. 209, 267). 
—Last March I sought information as 
to this quantity. I have since found an 
advertisement in the West Briton, 14 May 
1819. “The real Old Barnaby Pill or 
Gws-gwm Coal’’; shipped at the New Har- 
bour, Pembry, Burry River, at 36s. per Wey 
‘ more than Five Tons. Gratuity 3s. per 
ey. 
Rowe. 
Mount Hawke, Cornwall. 


“TT IS RUDE TO POINT” (clxxx. 244, 

304).—In Gilbert’s opera ‘ Ruddigore’ 
the heroine’s book on Etiquette says ‘‘ that 
those who point, Their manners must be out- 
of-joint.””, Anyone who, in conversation with 
another, points to a third person is obviously 
speaking of him ; and embarrasses him as girls 
do by giggling among themselves in similar 
circumstances. Savar. 

Bournemouth. 


VILLAGE LOCK-UPS, ROUND-HOUSES 
AND CAGES (clxxx. 279, 320, 340).— 
re is. I think, a fine stone lock-up near 

the corner of the main street on the right- 


t 


hand as you enter the town from the direction 
of the railway station at Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh, Gloucestershire. This, to the best of 
my recollection, occupies the ground storey 
of another building. 

Mr. Hewrns may like to hear of a lock-up 
I was told of lately that stands at Folking- 
ham, between Sleaford and Bourne, in Lin- 
colnshire, not on his list. My informant 
stated it has an old tread-mill attached. » The 
one at Leadenham in the same county is in 
the back garden of a cottage. It is now in 
use as a wash-house or something similar. 
The great stone with an iron ring to which 
the prisoner was bound is removed and in. 
private possession at a house in the place 
where it is kept as a relic. 

The former position of the stocks at Leaden- 
ham and date of removal are indicated by a 
wall tablet in the yard at Grange Farm. 

Lock-ups appear to have existed in London 
in the thirteenth century. One of the most 
famous was the great barrel-shaped ‘ tun”’ 
on Cornhill, built 1282 (‘ History of London,’ 
G. Home, p. 49). 

Besant recalls that the former village cage 
at Battersea was handy to the stocks by the 
a (‘London South of the Thames,’ p. 
168). 


A. B. ANDERSON. 


ENGLISH HOLLOW LANES (clxxx. 171, 
214, 321).—I am much obliged to the 
correspondents who have so kindly answered 
my query. I should like to be allowed to 
amplify it a little and enquire whether any 
one knows of any such hollow lanes having 
been improved away for convenience of traffic 
by local authorities. ae 


= WANTED (clxxx. 299, 340).—What I 
believe to have been the original Scotch 
version of this invocation was given to me more 
years ago than I care to remember, and it ran 


-as follows :— 


* From Witches an’ Warlocks an’ Warricoes, 
an’ Evil spirits an’ a’ (beastly) Things that 
gang bump i’ the Nicht—Guid Lord deliver us.” 

(I believe that the word “beastly was a 


later interpolation). 
Epwarp 


RIGIN OF SAYINGS WANTED: WATER- 
LOO (clxxx. 299, 340).—According to Burton 
Stevenson ‘Stevenson’s Book of Quotations,’ 
1934, and subsequent edns.) Wellington’s actual 
words, as_recorded by Selwyn, were “The 
Battle of Waterloo was won here,” uttered while 
watching a cricket match at Eton. se 


Wigan. 
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The Library. 


The New Testament in Basic English. A 
New Translation. (Cambridge University 
Press. 8s. 6d. 


. net.) 

Basic English is composed of a. vocabulary 

of 850 words. Its authors, conceiving 
that the hardest pre of learning English is 
‘* to get control of the complex structure and 
changing forms of the ‘verb,’ ’’ have included, 
besides the auxiliaries ‘‘ may ”’ and “‘ will,” 
no more than sixteen verbs. It is claimed 
that the 850 words have a range of statement 
equal to that of about 20,000 words in 
ordinary use. This translation of the New 
Testament is described as aiming “‘ at nothing 
more than the plain sense,” and as “‘ having 
its own characteristic and attractive beauties 
of directness and simplicity.’’ 

On the whole, we would agree that the 
description is fairly accurate. It holds better 
of the Epistles than of the Gospels. We are 
not ourselves convinced that the verb is the 
learner’s great obstacle in mastering English, 
and believe that the use of another score of 
common verbs would greatly have improved 
this version, For one example, we do not find 
the verb ‘‘ call ’’ in the vocabulary ; ‘‘name”’ 
is worked in where ‘‘call’’ would ordinarily 
be used, and the effect is flat and awkward. 
** To have knowledge’ instead of ‘‘ to know,”’ 
again, sometimes works out clumsily—as in 
the first word from the Cross. On the other 
hand, some of the renderings of verbs are both 
happy and interesting, and we noted with 
pleasure the use of the present participle 
with auxiliary more frequent than in the 
Authorised’ version and again and again, 
especially in the imperfect, bringing out more 
clearly the force of the Greek. 

In the matter of nouns, whether substantive 
or adjective, there is some very good and some 
unfortunate variation from the well-known 
renderings. ‘‘ Happy are the gentle ”’ con- 
veys the original better to modern ears than 
‘* Blessed are the meek ’’; on the other hand, 
“‘ Let your pleasure be done ’’ seems a thinner 
translation—though it can no doubt be justi- 
fied—for than ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 
Wroxpitai is translated “ false-hearted men ”’ ; 
we rather regretted that the opportunity had 
not been taken to introduce the original sense 
of the word ‘‘ play actor,’’ the point—to most 


people perhaps obscured—of the rebukes # 
the persons we denominate “ hypocrites” 
being that their religion was a system of 
observances. which were as play-acting. 

We were glad to observe that, in the 
account of the marriage at Cana of Galiles 
the translator took the ri éyol «ai col, 
as questioning whether the Mother and 
were called on to intervene. The words 
given here are ‘‘ Mother, this is not your 
business.’’ Perhaps ‘‘ your ’’ is merely a mig 
print for our, 

A number of little remarks of this kind 
might be made, and the general effect of such 
examination, for anyone conversant with the 
Greek, would probably be to quicken appre 
ciation of the original sense. Undoubtedly 
love for the cadences and the felicities of 
the Authorised Version has dulled many 
people’s perception of the plain sense of the 
New Testament, and this basic English trang 
lation may furnish correction—though not 
perhaps such effective correction as a transla 
tion unhampered by close restriction Of 
vocabulary. 

In spite of having been greatly interested 
we do not think the New Testament is a good 
subject on which to try the particular exer 
cise; a standard novel, a biographical oF 
historical work, a famous speech or essay 
(Burke here occurred to us) or perhaps a 100 
lengthy book of travel would be more useful} 
We give the rendering of a short, famous 
passage which we think gives a favourable 
idea of the work: 

For this reason take up all the arms of God, 
so that you may be obbs to be strong in the 
evil day, and, having done all, to keep your 
Eee Take your place, then, having your 

ody clothed with the true word, and having 
put on the breastplate of righteousness; 
ready with the good news of peace as shoes of 
your feet; and most of all using faith as # 
cover to keep off the flaming arrows of the 
Evil one. And take salvation for your heat 
dress and the sword of the Spirit, which is thé 
word of God: with graves and deep desires 
making requests at all times in the Spirit, ama 
keeping watch, with strong purpose, in prayer 
for all the saints... 
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